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214. Furieuta cristata. (Tufted Pochard.) 
Seen on the large jheels, in small numbers, during the cold 
season. 


215. FunicuLa nyroca. (White-eyed Pochard.) 
Extremely numerous in the cold season; and is very good for 
the table. 


216. Mrreus castor. (Goosander.) 
Seen on Sandee jheel, near Hurdui, in February 1859. 


217. MERGUS aLBELLus. (Smew.) 
Occasionally seen, in January and February, in small flocks of 
from three to seven. 


218. Popiczrs cristatus. (Great-crested Grebe.) 
Frequently seen on the jheel at Sandee and on other large 
jheels towards the end of the cold season. 


219. PopicErs PHILIPPENSIS. (Dabchick.) 
Very common throughout the year, and breeds during the 
rains. 


XXIV.—wNotes on the Birds observed about Talien Bay (North 
China), from June 21 to July 25,1860. By Ropert SWINHOE, 
of H. M.’s Consular Service. 


Berore giving my notes and observations on the few birds of 
the place, it will be necessary to give the reader a brief introduc- 
tion to the “natura loci.” ‘alien Bay (the Chinese word, by 
some explanations meaning “ girdle,” and according to others, 
“united”) is the name applied by the British to a bay in the 
extreme southerly peninsula of the Province of Leautung, where 
the expeditionary force rendezvoused previous to their campaign 
in the Gulf of Pecheli. Whence the name took its origin re- 
mains a mystery, as it was perfectly unknown to the natives of 
the place. The bay measures, from north to south, about 9 miles, 
and from east to west, about 13 miles. The S.E. and N.W. shores 
are steep and rocky, the cliffs in some parts rising up perpendi- 
cularly from the water. In the N.E. angle and on the W. the 
land gradually slopes towards the sea and forms a shelving 
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beach. The shores of the bay are very much indented, and 
form quite a number of subordinate bays. The bay is bounded 
by two long peninsulas that stretch out like horns from the 
main land and converge towards the entrance of the harbour. 
The average breadth of each of these peninsulas may be 4 or 5 
miles. The centre of each is occupied by a range of rocky hills 
consisting of stratified limestone and clay, of what the geologists 
would call a “metamorphic formation.” In these rocks large 
quantities of granite occur, and the scratches and broad lines 
on the slabs of softer limestone give plain indications of the 
erinding influence of giant glaciers during the long-past “ glacial 
period.” Water is scarce and chiefly procured from wells, but 
a few trickling streams may be discovered stealing down the 
depths of the chasms and ravines that wash the sides of the 
hills. The villages are mostly small and cluster in chosen spots 
round streams or wells, but scarce any bear the stamp of later 
date than 80 or 100 years, judging from the growth of the 
trees planted in their neighbourhood ; for, with the exception 
of such trees, sylvan vegetation is unknown there, though the 
hills are covered with verdure and offer a rich gathering to the 
botanist. You would naturally expect to meet here Mantchu- 
rians, considering the province generally marked down as part 
of Mantchuria; but not so, the natives (who are stout and 
brawny-looking fellows, though uncouth and boorish) report 
themselves as colonists from the Chinese provinces of Shantung 
and Shanse. They live in strongly-built huts composed of stone 
and mud, with thatched roofs; but the internal economy of their 
dwellings is fearfully neglected and slovenly, and all kinds of 
vermin abound. It is a strange fact that these people do not 
drink fea, using instead a decoction of millet. Opium, on the 
contrary, has found its way among them; and not a few have 
fallen victims to its ravages. Their language is a vulgar patois 
of the court dialect. Bearded corn, coarse millet, maize, beans, 
potatoes (the true English potatoe 1s eaten there, boiled as a deli- 
cacy with sugar), form the chief crops in summer. The climate 
even at this late season was never hot, a nice fresh breeze always 
blowing from the sea; and such delightful evenings! Strange 
to say, birds were scarce ; for what particular reasons I could not 
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ascertain, as insects and vegetable food were both abundant, and 
their enemies, in the shape of Hawks or beasts of prey, by no 
means common. 


l. Mrivus covinpA, Sykes. IUT os x, 

Even here this bird is met with, though in no great numbers, 
soaring about in the neighbourhood of villages and over junks in 
the harbour, ever prowling for its carrion prey. I shot a male, 
and found it answering in most respects to the southern bird, 
though the bill is stronger and thicker, and the legs more robust. 
The culmen of the cere, when the specimen was fresh, was yel- 
low, the rest bluish. Legs bluish, with black claws. Compared 
with some skins of the Indian bird sent me by Mr. Blyth, the 
Chinese race is much larger and stronger, with heavier legs and 
stouter claws, and a much darker tinge of plumage; but I think 
there can be little doubt that they are the same species, the 
Chinese race being somewhat more ennobled in appearance by 
the cooler temperature in these parts. 


2. ERYTHROPUS VESPERTINUS, Linn. 

This handsome little bird-slayer was not unfrequently met with 
flying along overhead or hovering poised in air. Judging from 
the contents of the stomachs of two I procured, I should say it 
committed considerable havoc among the Larks and other field- 
birds. It certainly caused considerable consternation wherever 
it appeared among them. I had an opportunity of observing 
the nest of this species twice; one was placed amongst the top- 
most boughs of a willow, the other in the leafy foliage of some 
umbrageous tree. The nests were large and round, and built 
of sticks, resembling somewhat those of the Magpie. When the 
old birds visited the nest, the young set up a chattering cry. 

Old male. Length 11 in., wing 9,4, tail 5. Cere, skin round 
the eye, bright orange-red, with a tinge of yellow-orange running 
into the beak. Apical third of upper mandible bluish black, 
somewhat light in tint. Iris deep hazel. Legs bright orange, 
with yellowish claws. 

The young were balls of white down with bluish bills. The 
cere and skin round the eyes were of a pale yellow, as also were 
the legs and claws. The irides were brown. 
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3. BUBO MAXIMUS. 

I twice saw this fine Owl. Once we were on an expedition, 
when the whole party stopped to see one of this giant species sitting 
on a rock some way up a hill, and trying to ward off the attacks 
of a pair of Red-legged Falcons, who were hovering over and 
darting at him on each side. At last he flew to the other side 
of the hill to try and take refuge from his small assailants; but 
they followed after and continued their persecution until he hid 
himself under a rock. At another time, when I was clambering 
over the hills that skirt the harbour between “ Pearl Bay” and 
‘Odin Bay,” I suddenly turned a corner and came close in view of 
a very fine specimen, which at once rose respectfully and flapped 
over the valley out of view. These birds, I presume, banquet 
off the Hares (Lepus sinensis) that scantily people the surround- 
ing country. 

4, CyPsELUS VITTATUS, Jardine. 

This Swift has a long sweep of coast for his peregrinations. 
At Amoy we have his company in the spring, while the weather 
remains rainy and unsettled; we found him in the commence- 
ment of June breeding on the Lam-yit islands; and later, 
towards the close of that month, we find him again, a thousand 
miles north, sporting about in the clear atmosphere of Salienwan. 
As the season advances and the incubatory duties are finally 
concluded, he betakes himself south again for the winter. 


5. Hrrunpo rustica, Linn. 

I think we must drop the gutturalis of Scopoli and call this 
bird by its old familiar name ; for it can certainly be no other 
than our English acquaintance, though somewhat smaller in 
size. It differs nothing in point of colouring, and in habits no 
more than the change of situation would lead one to expect. 
This species was plentiful enough among the villages. 


6. Urura Epors, Linn. 

In a willow grove a party of these birds, probably consisting 
of a family group, had taken up their quarters, and from this 
spot they used to make their little excursions into the neigh- 
bouring open land, skimming along with long undulating flight. 
Sometimes they would toy and gambol with one another in the 
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air, occasionally tumbling several feet downwards before they 
could recover themselves. The note they mostly uttered was a 
kind of hissing sound. 


7. Lanius LUCIONENSIS, Strickland. 

Male shot. Length 8 in., wing 34, tail 34. Bull black; legs 
and claws leaden blue. 

This bird apparently passes the summer in the north, as on 
our first arrival it was much more common than it subsequently 
became. Still later, in the plains of the Peiho we did not meet 
with them at all; they had probably migrated southwards. 


8. MOTACILLA LUGUBRIS. 
A pied Wagtail, I should fancy of this species. 


9, PASSER MONTANUS, Linn. 
This is here the domestic Sparrow as in the south, and is found 
as numerous and as noisy as ever. 


n/ 4 ay 


10. EMBERIZAÍRUSTICA, Pall.) ~ Geercder Yeu. 

I frequently met with this Bunting, which appeared to be the 
only species. Its choice habitats were on the grass-covered 
sides of hills, where several together might be seen searching 
about on the ground for small seeds and insects. Occasionally 
flitting on the top of a rock, a male would continue to pour out 
a flow of rich notes, wild in their strain, but sweet and melodi- 
ous. Its twittering call-note is not unlike that of the Rodin. 

Male. Upper mandible bluish black, lower pale bluish ; 
legs light clay colour, with blackish claws. 

I send four individuals of this species. They are all adult, 
and answer in most respects to the description in the ‘ Fauna 
Japonica ;’ but mine have the top of the head deep reddish 
brown, instead of “ noir tirant au brun-roux.” 


J]. ALAUDA BRACHYDACTYLA, Temminck. 

I have compared the northern skins with some from India, 
and can discover no tangible difference. It is a very common 
species among the fields of corn in the open part of the country. 
On the soft mouldy soil, when the corn was just springing, I 
have watched numbers of them. They chirp just like other 
Larks in their uncertain, hovering flight, and occasionally start 
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up on wing, singing as they rise, and continue soaring till almost 
out of sight. It varies its flight sometimes to undulations, 
almost after the manner of Pipits. 

Male. Length 6 in., wing 3,8, tail 2,4. 

Female. Length 6 in., wing 3,5, tail 27%. 

Bill pale yellowish horn-colour, blackened on culmen, gonys, 
and tip. Legs clay colour, with blackish claws. 


12. ALAUDA LEAUTUNGENSIS, 0. Sp. 

This is a short-bodied, robust Lark, with long crest and absurdly 
long bill. It had a heavy flight and never attained any height in 
soaring. Its song abounded in loud, though somewhat sweet, 
notes. After rising some twenty or thirty feet, while engaged in 
song, it would suddenly drop downwards, with closed wings, to 
within a few feet of the earth, and then flutter along with a lark- 
chirp to some convenient spot to drop upon. The song reminded 
me of the rambling chant of A. mongolica, for which species | 
at first mistook it. 

Male. Length 7 in., wing 4,2,, expanse 11,5. Tail 25%, 
culmen of bill 6,4, to gape f from forehead to end of crest 
l4. Tarsus y, mid-toe, claw 3%; hind-toe 75, its claw #2. 

Bill pale yellowish horn-colour. Inside of mouth yellow. 
[Iris dark hazel. Ear oval, placed nearly on the same parallel 
with the eye. Legs and claws pale clay-colour. 

Female. Length 6,5 in., wing 3,%. [rides light brown. Bill 
and legs very pale flesh-brown, the former with a darker culmen. 
Claws short and pale flesh-colour. f 

The long, somewhat curved bill of this species, its crested 
head and short hind claws draw it very near to the Certhilaude. 

Streak over and round the eye pale ochreous. Crest consist- 
ing of blackish-brown feathers margined with yellowish brown. 
Upper parts lark-like, tinged strongly on the rump and across 
the wings with rust-brown. Axille, flanks, and greater part of 
the basal half of each quill strongly washed with rust-colour. 
Under parts a dingy ochreous white, browner on the pectoral 
band, where frequent blackish-brown spots occur, which ex- 
tend somewhat obscurely up to the lower mandible and towards 
the eye. 
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The young have a strong wash of yellow over the predomina- 
ting brown. They are freckled on the wing and tail-coverts 
with yellowish white, and the back and rump in parts are ob- 
scurely striated with a darker hue. The brown spots that mark 
the centre of feathers in the older individuals are here very in- 
distinct, and the pectoral spots do not show themselves. The 
long crest is very apparent. 

Bill pale horn-colour, brown along the culmen; angle and 
inside of mouth yellow. Irides brown. Legs and claws very 
light flesh-ochre. 

This species is very distinct from the Alauda japonica, which 
occurs in abundance in the plains of the Peiho; and I have 
named it after the Province of Leautung into a peninsula of 
which the bay flows. 


13. STURNUS CINERACEUS, Schlegel. 

This bird occurred here in flocks feeding in the open coun- 
try, and roosting at night in the trees that grouped themselves 
about the hamlets. From the number of young birds in the 
flocks I infer that they spent the summer here for the purposes 
of nidification, and thence on the approach of winter betake 
themselves further south, and speed down the coast as far as 
Canton. | 

Yearling. Bill liver-brown with a wash of blackish. Inside 
of mouth yellowish. Legs clay-colour. All the dark parts of 
the adult plumage are in the young yellowish or light liver- 
brown; some of the feathers, especially on the head, being 
margined paler. The top of the head, freckles on the cheek, 
quills, and tail-feathers of a darker brown. The throat is whitish, 
At the commencement of winter this plumage becomes darker, 
and then attains to what is called “la livrée de passage” in the 
‘Fauna Japonica,’ from which to the full summer garb is but a 
step. 


14, Corvus (Monepvuta) pauricus, Pallas. 

At the bottom of Talien Bay there is a creek with a flat rock, 
some eighty feet high, standing at its mouth. The side of this rock 
that faces the main, and the main itself, are very precipitous, 
jagged all over with broken fragments of rock, and rent in 
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various parts into chasms and crevices. In such a spot nature 
has offered to the Jackdaw a secure retreat, and the bird seems 
fully conscious of the blessing. Thousands of them all day long 
flock im and out with food for their young, who keep up a con- 
stant clamour within their secure strongholds. We landed on 
the island, and having clambered up on the other side, stood 
over the Jackdaw site. The birds soon observed the intruders, 
and contrived a good many dodges to go in and out of their nests 
unnoticed ; some would quietly steal round the rocks and sud- 
denly slip into their holes, others would dash by im parties and 
in an instant disappear in all directions on the rock face. 
Again, in flying out from their nests, instead of starting off 
direct, they flew first towards one side then towards the other, 
describing a series of angles until they turned the corner. But 
finding our intrusion at last irksome, they assembled in large 
flocks aloft, and kept hovering over our heads, uttering the pecu- 
har cracked note of the Jackdaw. I managed, with the assist- 
ance of the boat’s crew, to get down the rock some little way, 
and to examine one of the nests placed in a creviced ledge. The 
nest was a rude open construction of straw, grasses, and other 
materials hastily collected together, and lined profusely with 
feathers. It contained two newly-fledged young. The insides 
and angles of their mouths were bright yellow, their eyes greyish, 
and the light portion of their plumage was of a sullied grey. 
Their cry for food consisted of a strange yerking note. When 
the young birds are able to fly, their parents conduct them to 
the trees in the neighbourhood, where they roost, and whence 
they can easily explore the plains. The note of alarm employed 
by these birds consisted of nasal “ caws,” very different from 
the ordinary falsetto cries. The old birds were in bad plumage, 


so I did not procure any specimens; but I shot two full-grown _ 


young, of which I subjoin a description. 

Yearling. Bull black, with a light-coloured tip. Legs black, 
with light soles. Eyes blackish brown. Inside of mouth pale 
yellowish. The general colour of the plumage is a dull black, 
enlivened somewhat on the head, quills, and tail with a gloss of 
dark green, more vivid on the two latter; the wing-coverts and 
tertiary quills have, on the other hand, a lively gloss of purple. 
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A broad band encircling the lower neck, the lower part of the 
breast, and the belly, are of a smoke grey. The birds undergo 
an autumnal moult, in which black tints become much bright- 
ened and the grey approaches to the white of the adult. The 
authors of the ‘ Fauna Japonica’ have somewhat jumbled the de- 
scription of this bird with that of the following species. 


15. Corvus (Monerputa) NEGLECTUS, Schlegel. 
In most flocks of the pied species a few of these were to be 
seen, but they were by no means common. 


16. Cucuxus striatus, Drapiez. 

This Cuckoo is found all down the coast of China throughout 
summer, but in winter it leaves us. Mr. Blyth has identified 
the species. Our specimens are invariably larger, and have 
weaker bills than skins from India, but in other respects I can 
see no difference. The note of this bird has a Seah simi- 
larity to that of Cuculus canorus, ov Hui Fé iad; 92, 


17. COLUMBAÍLEUCOZONURA, N. sp) an M Ch Ae 1803 p 

This Rock-Pigeon, at once tinne Rear C. that DA its 
white tail-band, its purple breast, and the reversion of the re- 
splendent tints that adorn the neck, is found in immense num- 
bers in Talien Bay, where the precipitous rocks abounding in 
dark limestone caverns afford it a safe retreat and present it 
with cradles for the rearing of its young. The caverns these 
birds generally choose were dark and unwholesome-looking, with 
the damp trickling from the roof. In these places out of arm’s 
reach the pigeons chose rocky ledges to place their stick-built 
nests on; rude constructions they generally were. You never 
watched long before seeing some bird either going or returning 
with food. They mostly went on these excursions several toge- 
ther, and dashing by with rapid flight, made for the fields of 
newly-planted grain, into which they would drop and commence 
to search for food. On our first landing we found no difficulty 
in approaching to within a few yards; but they very soon learnt 
to dread the gun. The ships of war that visited this bay during 
early spring, report these birds as wandering about the country, 
associated in immense flocks. One officer, I was informed, 
brought down thirteen at one shot. 
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Adult male. Bill blackish brown, with the swollen membrane 
pale bluish white. Iris yellow round the pupil, with a broader 
outer circle of blood-red. The naked skin round the eye pale 
flesh-colour. Legs bright pink, with blackish claws. General 
plumage light greyish blue. Middle of the neck all round 
splendent with purple pink, its lower part with emerald green. 
Back, upper part of the sides, and lower wing-coverts pure white. 
Primaries brown on their outer webs and ends, the brown on 
some of the feathers being yellowish and light. Secondaries 
with their ends a rich dark brown. Two black bars half across 
the wing, one extending half across the secondary coverts, and 
the other over the inner secondaries. Head, rump, and tail 
bluish smoke-grey, the latter barred with a broad white band 14 
inch in extent, and then by a terminal black bar 1 inch in depth. 
The white runs up the outer web of the outermost feather to its 
base. Breast reddish purple. Lower parts light bluish grey. 


18, COTURNIX DACTYLISONANS, Meyer. 
Not common. 


19. CHARADRIUS PHILIPPINUS. 

This was the common species here to be met with all along 
the sandy beaches and gullies. You found them also in the 
ploughed fields and grassy meadows; in fact, wherever the 
ground is flat. The bird runs with amazing velocity, carrying its 
head rather low and its tail uplifted. When on wing it flutters 
along, uttering its merry note “tew-tew.” One morning I was 
passing along a sandy water-course looking out for terns, when a 
pair of small Plovers rose and flew round and round me in great 
agitation, whistling and quivering their wings with every sign 
of distress. The foolish birds! if they had not alarmed them- 
selves, I should have passed without noticing what met my eyes 
when I examined the ground closely. Two wee downy things 
were creeping about amongst gravel, so much the colour of the 
ground that they were extremely hard to detect. They uttered 
a sharp cry not unlike that of a young chick, and offered no 
resistance to my hand when I attempted to pick them up. The 
old birds grew bold and noisy, perching close to me, and then 
running off to attract my attention, and flying round and round 
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again. I brought the two young ones home. They support 
themselves on the bases of their tarsi when walking. The down 
is short and fluffy. Forehead, neck, under parts and wing 
white. Upper parts and shoulder freckled with chestnut and 
white. A line round the crown and fringing the rest of the 
upper parts black. Down of tail long and black. Bill and eyes 
black. Legs pale flesh-colour, with a leaden tinge; claws black. 

The adult male has the bill and eye blackish hazel; the 
latter with a broad bright yellow skin round it. Legs orange- 
ochre, with blackish claws. 

20. [Bis ? 

I only once met with a party of these birds. They were feed- 
ing in a small stream left by the retiring tide. As we approached 
they rose and flew slowly to another spot. I could plainly see 
that they had dark heads with curlew-lke bills, and that the 
rest of their plumage was entirely white. There were six of them 
together, and they all appeared similar*. 


21. Hamarorus OSTRALEGUS, Linn. 

I occasionally saw this bird flying across the water close to its 
surface with quick flaps of the wing. One perched in the mud 
and commenced raking about in it. This specimen I secured. 
It is in every respect similar to the European bird, and we have 
met with it year after year along the coast. From this bird 
being seen so frequently at Talien Bay during June, I have 
reason to believe it breeds there. 

Adult male. Bill and eye-rim bright orange-lead. Iris crimson. 
Legs fine pink, with pale brownish claws. 

22. HERODIAS EGRETTOIDES, Schleg. 

A large white Heron, I fancy the Japanese bird, seen in com- 
pany with the party of Ibis. 

23. PHALACROCORAX CARBO, Linn. 

A black Cormorant very like our southern species, frequently 
seen. I was unable to secure one. 


24, LARUS MELANURUS, Schleg. 
All the Gulls seemed to be this species. They were very com- 
mon, though I could not discover their resting site. 


* Possibly Ibis nippon of the ‘ Fauna Japonica,’ pl. 71.—Ep. 
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Adult male. Beak greenish yellow for over 2 of basal portion, 
apical portion black with vermilion tinge, bright on the culmen, 
near the tip, and on the lower mandible. Inside of mouth orange- 
red. Iris pale straw-yellow. Eye-rim vermilion. Legs bright 
yellow with a greenish tinge; claws black. 


XXV.—Letter from Mr. Swinuor on the Ornithology of Amoy 
and Foochow. 


Lisp Bae To the Editor of ‘ The Ibis.’ 


Sik, =A m more words on the birds of this province 
(Fuh-keen) before I take my departure to the comparatively new 
field at Formosa. I have submitted a specimen of the Larvivora 
cyanea? (marked “7” in ‘ Ibis,’ 1860, p. 859) to Mr. Blyth, and 
that gentleman pronounces it perfectly distinct from Hodgson’s 
species. Ihave therefore named it L. gracilis, and beg to offer a 


diagnosis of its characters. (hs Le 
8 eu pa + 1963 par 


LARVIVORA GRACILIS, N. SP. © SL yiyor ola, ay >, Poli 

Bill, upper mandible brown, lower ochreous, with yellow 
rictus. Legs and claws yellowish flesh-colour. Iris hazel. 
Top of the head dark olive-green, quickly blending into the 
cyanean blue of the upper parts. Wings and tail dark brown, 
tinged with bluish grey, and indistinctly edged with yellowish 
brown. Throat, breast, cheek, and region of the eye yellow 
ochre, the feathers being palely edged with olive brown. Belly 
and vent white. Axille and flanks dark bluish-grey. 

Bee ar in., wing 3, tail 1,8,. Billin. Tarse 1in.; hind- 
toe %, its claw 2y 

I twice procured this species in the autumn of 1859. It was 
perhaps a passing migrant, accidentally blown on the island. It 
is very elegant in its contour, and appeared very tame, allowing 
me to approach within a few yards of it. It kept a good deal on 
the ground, hopping and running with a quick ambling motion 
among the dried leaves, expanding and closing its tail with a slight 
vertical depression, and seemed to be searching for small chry- 
salides, and for the dipterous insects that had taken refuge 
among the fallen leaves to escape the rude blast that caused the 


